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PREFACE. 


R  Garnett  resided  with  his  family  at 
Moffiit,  for  sotne  months  in  the  year  1797» 
when  an  acquaintance  commenced  between 
him  and  uie,  whicli  was  mutually  agreeable 
and  advantageous,  till  it  was  terminated  by 
his  lamented  and  premature  death.  He  was, 
at  that  time,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  in  the  respectable  Institution 
of  the  late  Professor  Anderson  at  Glasgow; 
and,  such  was  his  opinion  of  the  air  of  this' 
place,  that  he  intended  to  repair  an  old  but 
substantial  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  his  family,  and  of  oc- 
casional retirement  for  himself,  during  the 
intervals  of  his  professional  duties  at  Glas- 
gow. The  late  Dr  Johnston,  whom  he  large- 
ly quotes,  was  a  native  of  Moffat,  and,  ex- 
cept some  time  spent  abroad,  had  passed  his 
life  here.  But,  notwithstanding  these  appa- 
rent causes  of  partiality,  not  a  trace  of  empi- 
ricism 
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ricism  will  be  found  in  the  follnwing  pages, 
either  from   Dr.  Garnett  or  Dr  Juhiislon. 
For  bnth  had  received  a  regular  educition  at 
Edinburgh  ";  and  Dr  Garnet  u.-ed  lo  men- 
tion it  as  til-  highcot  honour  and  happiness 
of  his  life,  that  he  hud  been  the  pu[)il  of  rhe 
distinguished  ffvasters  of- that  university.  Like 
every  other  real  phiI()SOj)her,  Garnett  abi<or- 
red  empiricisni  ;  but,  being  an  lionest,  unsus- 
ptciing  iTKin,  and  a  hiborious  stud^-nt,  he  was 
not  sufficiently  gware  of  ti)e  insidious  artsf 
of  emjjincs.    In  a  fatal  hour  he  was  allured 
from  his  settlement  at  Glasgow,  by  plau>ib!e 
professions,  and  artful  letters  ;  not  to  men^ 
tion  the  possible  influence  of  that  very  pom- 
pous name,  "  The  Royal  Institulion  of  Great 
*^  Britain."    There  he  became  lecturer,  in 
179y  or   1800,  on  the  same  subjects  which 
he  had  taught  in  Glasgow.    But  all  the  fine 
professions  with  which  lie  had  been  amused, 
:  ■     >,    ;    .         ..  soon 

'.    .    i'  I     \,...    ..      -,     '■    .    '-^  .  1  -    ,  ^-r--  ■■  :         -  '     .    .     .1.   ^-r^  » 

*  Except  in  classics  and  pure  mathematics,  the 
^st  of(  which  Dr.  Garnett  studied  under  that  excellent 
matheiiiatici^n  Mr  Dawson  of  Sedberg,  in  Yorkshire, 
Thus  what  some  men  improperly  call  science,  was  re-r 
p^arded  by  Garnett  only  as  tlie  application,  more  or 
l«ss  exact,  of  demonstrable  triitli  to  natural  bodies  and 
their  laws -—^formed  and  estabUshed  as  these  have 
f  vidently  been,  by  the  will  of  t-Iim  who  hath  created 
and  disposed  all  things  by  weight  and  measure. 

+  Some  of  those  arts  are  well  exposed  by  Pete? 
"Pindar,  in  liis  Epistle  to  Benjamin  Count  Rurafbxci ; 
«n4  fixamples  are  given  in  the  nctes. 
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soon  ended  in  that  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment, which,  if  he  had  better  known  the 
woild  and  his  seducer,  he  would  certainly 
liave  ex})ected  from  any  intercourse  with 
*'  the  man  of  smoke." 

I'here  were  several  causes  of  disagreement 
between  hiin  and  the  person  alluded  to. 
But  the  principal  one  was,  that  Dr.  Garnett 
was  unwilling  to  read  over  to  him  forsooth 
(who  was  understood  to  be  igr:orant  of  ma- 
thematics, and  of  natural  or  mechanical  phi- 
losophy) the  wht;le  of  the  lectures  he  intend- 
ed to  deliver.  The  only  motive  wl^ich  can- 
dour itself  could  assign  for  this  extraordinary 
-  demand,  was,  that  he  might  derive,  from  the 
works  of  another,  that  credit  which  he  was 
incapable  of  deserving  himself.  Dr.  Garnett 
told  him  that  those  lectures  iiad  been,  and 
continued  to  be  the  labour  of  his  hfe;  and  had 
been  several  times  delivered  with  success  at 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  lastly  at 
Glasgow,  where  some  gentlemen  of  the  uni- 
versity had  heard  and  approved  of  them. 
Tliis  mtxlest  explanation^  uiiich  was  meant 
a*  an  apology,  did  not  avail,  llie  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  be  so  highly  offended,  that 
this  refusal  be.caine  the  foundation  of  our 
author's  ruin.  He  never  had  anotiier  hour's 
peace  at  the  Royal  Institution.  His  deliveiy 
betrayed  the  agitation  of  liis  feelings.  He 
was  indeed  too  modest  for  a  shining  orator, 
even  if  his  subjects  had  adnnitted  of  oratory  ; 

but 
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but  his  stile  was  good,  and  his  illustrations, 
to  those  who  could  not  be  expected  to  under- 
stand his  demonstrations,  apt  and  luminous. 
All  this  was  nothing  to  his  unmerciful  perse- 
cutor, who  continued  to  vex  and  harrass  him, 
till  he  resolved  to  give  up  his  situation.  This 
step  he  accordino^ly  took,  much  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  who  urged,  that  the  real 
character  and  views  of  his  adversary,-  could 
not  long  be  concealed  from  the  managing 
committee,  who  would  ultiraat,a!y  do  him 
justice.  For  it  is  but  right  to  observe,  that 
our  author  found  no  fault  wiih  any  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned  but  one;  only  com- 
plaining that  ke  had  been  allowed  to  gain 
such  an  ascendancy  as  to  enable  liim  to  rule, 
or  at  least  to  lead  all  the  rest.  And  thus  it 
too  often  luippens,  that  societies,  formed  for 
the  best  purposes,  and  of  the  best  men,  are,  in 
eH'ect,  governed  by  one  or  a  few  busy,  plausi- 
ble, and  designing  individuals  ;  who  scruple 
not  to  oppress,  or  even  to  ruin  those  who,  per- 
haps for  a  scanty  bit  of  bread,  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  act  under  them  ;  especially  if  they 
should  dare  to  think  differently,  on  any  sub- 
ject, from  their  tyrannical  dictators. 

'{  he  Doctcir,  on  retiring  from  the  Royal 
Institution,  took  a  roomy  and  handsome 
house  in  Marlborough  Street,  Oxford  l^oad, 
where  he  fitted  up  a  very  commodious  lec- 
ture-room ;  but  lived  not  long  enough  to 
make  much  use  of  it.  Having  become  phy- 
sic-an 
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sician  to  the  Mary-la-bonne  Dispensary,  at  a 
time  when  a  dangerous  fever  raged  among  the 
patients,  he  was  too  forgetful  of  himself,  in 
his  efforts  to  be  useful  to  them,  and  caught 
the  infection  which,  in  a  few  days,  brought 
him  to  his  grave,  in  July  1 802;  aged,  I  should 
suppose,  somewhat  under  40  years.  His  wife 
had  died  in  Glasgow  ;  but  h^Jeft  several  or- 
phans to  deplore  his  loss. 

Thus  much  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
premise  to  this  second  edition  of  my  late 
friend's  little  tract ;  partly  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  the  very  deserving 
author,  and  partly  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that 
the  following  pages  are  not  polluted  with  a 
particle  of  quackery. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  tract  originally 
formed  a  part  of  his  Tour  in  Scotland  ;  to 
which  part  a  title  being  prefixed,  a  number 
of  copies  were  taken  off  while  the  press  was 
standing,  and  published  as  a  separate  pamph- 
let. Hence  the  large  quarto  form  of  the 
first  edition,  a  form  so  unsuitable  to  little 
tracts.  '  The  separate  publication  of  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  original  work,  was  probably 
suggested  by  me  ;  though  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember  it.  But  I  was  much  with  him 
in  London,  at  the  time,  and  among  other  lit- 
tle helps,  made  the  index  to  the  work  in 
question,  which  Wis  different  and  laborious 
employments,  prevented  him  from  making 
himself.  Editor. 


\*  Poor  persons  from  other  places,  resorting 
to  Moffat,  in  order  to  use  the  Sulphureous  Waters^ 
taill  receive  from  the  Minister  and  Kirk-Session, 
their  share  of  that  small  relief  which  mar/  be  expected 
from  the  clear  profits  on  the  sale  of  this  pamphlet,-^ 
on  producing  a  certificate  from  any  Physician  or 
Surgeon,  constantly  or  occasionally  residing  in  Mof' 
fat, stating  that  the  applicant  is  receiving,  or  is  likely 
to  receive,  benefit  from  the  waters  ;  and  another  cer- 
ii/icate  from  the  Minister  of  the  said  applicant's  o<zH 
parish,  representing  him  (or  her)  as  a  proper  oh' 
Jcct  of  charity. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  Editor's  unavoidable  distance 
from  the  press,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for 
any  errors  Avhich  may  escape  the  correction  of  the 
printer. 


OBSERVATIONS 

> 

ON 

MOFFAT^ 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

—  

The  village  of  MofFat  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
at  the  head  of  a  plain  or  valley,  extending  more  than 
twenty  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Annan;  it  is  en- 
compassed on  the  east,  north,  and  -west,  by  hills  of 
dilferent  heights  (c).  The  principal  and  indeed  the 
only  street  is  very  spacious.  There  are  two  inns,  and 
some  very  good  lodging  houses,  "which  are  let  to  inva- 
lids who  resort  to  this  place  during  the  summer.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  building,  surrounded  by  trees 
which  produce  a  good  effect.  Indeed,  the  view  of  this 
village  is  by  no  means  unpicturesque.    The  annexed 

view 


(a)  MofFat  may  be  considered  as  situated  in  a  triangle  formed  bj 
lines  joining-  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Carlile  ;    being  51  miles  from 

Edinbur^l),  5.5  from  Glasgow,  and  46  from  Carlisle.   One  or  two 

of  tlie  liills  mentioned  in  the  text  are  clothed  with  natural  gras^  ; 
some  are  cultivated  and  planted  with  forest  trees  to  their  summits, 
and  others  variegated  with  rocks,  grass,  and  short  heather,  present- 
ing a  dry,  healthful  surface,  and  affording  good  pasture  for  sheep 
and  a  few  goats,  some  of  which  last  are  kept  to  give  milk  to  such  in- 
valids  as  require  it — The  hill  next  to  Moffat  was  probably  the  firstio 
Great  Britain  whose  height  was  ascertained  by  means  of  the  barometer. 
This  admeasurement  was  performed,  in  t!ie  1 7th  century,  by  Pro- 
fessor Sinclair  ol  Glasgow,  one  of  the  earliest  and  keenest  experimen- 
ters with  the  air-pump,  barometer,  diving-bell,  and  other  pneumatic 
instruments.  Sec  the  Colli-oium  Curiosum,  by  the  German  mathe- 
matician Sturmius,  printed  in  ito.at  Altorfin  1680,  as  I  think;  for 
I  have  not  the  book  al  hand.  Editor, 
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view  (l),)  IS  taken  from  the  Dumfries  road,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  Moffat.  The  number 
t>f  inhabitants  is  something  more  than  a  thousand, 
Cnow,  in  1820,  about  frteen  hundred.;]  Lord  Hope- 
foun  has  a  house  here,  in  which  he  occasionally  re- 
Kides, 

Moffiit  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  on  this  account,  numbers  of  invalids  from 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  [^and  of  England  and  Ireland,^]  resort  to  it 
every  year  ;  and  tliough  in  winter  a  residence  here 
would  be  very  dull  and  dreary,  in  summer  the  village 
is  all  life  and  bustle.  The  two  inns  accommodate  a 
considerable  number,  and  there  are  several  private 
lodging  houses  in  which  families  can  be  accommoda- 
ted. 

'J'he  climate  of  Moffat  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
healthy,  and  the  air  so  extremely  pure,  as  to  occasion 
sneezing  and  other  marks  of  superoxygenation  in  per- 
sons not  accustomed  to  it,  particularly  if  they  have 
lived  for  sovne  time  in  a  large  town  or  confined  situa- 
tion :  its  effects  are  particularly  exhilarating  and  bra- 
cing, as  1  have  myself  experienced ;  and  though  the 
showers  «f  rain  are  frequent  and  sometimes  heavy,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  mountainous  country,  yet  a 
moist  or  foggy  atmosphere  is  seldom  seen.  Every  open- 
ing of  the  clouds  discoi^ers  a  sky  of  a  beautiful  azure, 
which,  in  a  clear  day,  assumes  a  distinctness  and  bright- 
ness that  might  vie  with  an  Italian  sky.  These  circum- 
stances, with  exercise,  contribute  perhaps  as  much  as 
the  waters,  to  restore  tlie  exhausted  and  debilitated 
constitution. 

The 


(h)  The  learned  and  worthy  author  g'ave  me  lite  plate  from  which 
the.  aquatint  view  here  meant,  was  w«rked  off.  It  is  of  course  con- 
sideral)!y  worn,  and  so  foul  as  not  to  admit  of  being-  cleaned  without 
obliterating  the  delicate  traces  peculiar  to  that  mode  of  eng;raving; ; 
ttot  to  mention  that  the  expense  would  not  suit  this  cheap  re-priuL 
Tlie  author,  has  also  embellished  his  tract  with  a  view  of  tho 
Bold  Craig',  or  Bald  Roclc  Editor. 
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The  mineral  waters  are  of  two  kinds, snip fiureom  and 
chalybeate :  the  first  has  long  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Moffat  Well,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  village.  A  good  carriage  road  has 
been  made  to  it,  and  there  is  a  room  and  stables  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  company  while  drinking  the 
water. 

The  spring  issues  out  of  a  rock,  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  yards  only  from  a  little  rivulet:  a  few 
yards  above  it  is  a  bog,  from  whence  it  probably  de- 
rives its  sulphureous  impregnation.  The  well  is 
covered  over  with  a  stone  building,  inclosing  a  pump: 
on  one  of  the  stones  of  this  building  is  the  following 
inscription : 

JEqiie  pauperibus  prodesty 
LociiplcLibiis  wqite  ( c,) 

And 


(c)  That  is  "equally  beneficial  to  the  poor  and  the  rich."  This 
is  too  poetical  for  a  sober  statement  of  tiie  fact ;  but,  no  doubt, 
would  be  literally  true,  if  the  rich  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the 
temperate  regimen  to  which  the  ptvir  are  necessarily  confined,  and  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  water  for  a  sufficient  leng-th  of  time.  But 
this  degree  of  self-deniiil  is  not,  in  general,  to  be  expected  from  Ihose 
who  have  the  means  ofindirlgence  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  few 
opulent  patients  comparatively,  derive  from  the  sulphureous  water 
'of  Molfat,  that  benefit  which  it  is  well  known  to  produce  amouij 
their  inferiors  in  fortune.  And,  with  allthe  respect  that  is  justly  due  to 
conscientious  and  disinterested  physicians,  we  may  venture  to  obiervc, 
that  those  of  a  different  character  are  not  over  fond  of  recommendinir 
so  cheap  a  remedy  as  Moffat-well  water.  The  reason  will  be  obvious 
enough  to  men  who  know  the  world  ;  and  may  be  briefly  and  forcibly 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  gentleman  who  had  retired  from  a  long' 
and  successful  practice  as  a  physician  in  Moff.it.  J  have  heard  him 
say  in  plain  fcrnis,  that  certain  of  the  faculty  in  the  great  towns, 
some  of  whom  he  named,  "  could  never  bear  to  let  their  weuttlij/ pa- 
tients go  out  of  their  si«ht." 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  1  shall  mention  an  instance  of  tha 
effects  of  the  sulphureous  water  on  a  rich  and  a  poor  patient  respec- 
tively. Both  were  severely  afllicted  with  scrophula,  and  both  fell  very 
much  under  my  own  observation. 

In  the  year  1768,  the  son  of  an  opulent  English  gentleman  wi\« 
left  at  Moifut,  in  his  seventh  or  eighth  year,  under  the  care  of  a  steady 

and 
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Ar.il  on  a  stone  .'.bout  fhree  yards  from  the  ')  uilding 
the  follow  ing : 

Ivfirmo, 


and  honest,  but  ignorant  womnn,  who  was  cxceedin<rly  attentive  to 
him  ;  indeed  slie  was  foolishly  fond  o!"  the  boy,  and,  having-  been  a 
cook  in  the  family  in  her  earlier  years,  she  hud  a  notion,  that  the  bet- 
ter lie  lived,  in  iier  sense  of  ihe  word,  the  better  it  would  be  for  him. 
She  therefore  not  only  dressed  for  him  a  variety  of  gross,  liigh-8ea» 
»oncd  dishes,  but  plicnl  him  between  meals  with  confettiins,  or 
**  coomfils,  "  (comfils)  as  she  called  them;  so  that  the  poor  boy,  who 
was  too  lame  to  take  much  exercise,  could  never  be  6:iid,  in  the  ' 
phrase  of  tlie  place,  to  "  find  the  ground  of  his  stomach."  la  vain 
did  the  Doctor  recommend  a  simpler  diet:  she  minded  her  cookery 
books  more  than  the  Doctor  s  opinion.  When  any  discreet  matron 
Yenturcd  to  drop  a  hint  (as  one  such  sometimes  did  to  my  knowledge) 
ebout  a  bellyful  of  the  plain,  wholesome  food  which  she  gave  her 
children,  she  was  asked.  Whether  it  could  be  thought  that  the  great 
Squire  's  son  was  to  far4  no  better  than  a  poor  Scotch  boy  ? 

The  water  indeed  was  used  regularly  for  years  together,  but  to  little 
purpose  ;  or,  if  at  any  time  the  sores  assumed  a  promising  appear- 
ance, its  effects  were  speedily  counteracted  by  his  preposter-ous,  I  had 
almost  said  poisonous  diet;  for  certainly  it  operated  as  a  slow  poison. 
In  short,  after  crippling  al)out  in  cloth  shoes,  or  at  most  slowly  tid- 
ing a  mile  or  two  a-day,  in  fine  weather,  on  a  little  Shetland  poney, 
the  patient  finally  sank,  I  know  not  wiielher  to  say  under  his  diet  or 
his  disease  ;  for  the  last  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  water,  combined  with  a  plentiful  and  nourishing,  but 
plain  aiid  simple  diet.  He  died  at  Moffat  in  1 773,  much  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him,  as  an  amiable,  affable,  and,  for  his  years,  a  re- 
narkably  intelligent  and  ingenious  young  gentleman. 

About  the  time  (1768)  when  the  preceding  patient  arrived  at 
Moffat,  a  poor  weaver  came  there  from  Aberdeen,  with  his  son  who 
might  be  about  16  years  of  age,  and  had  served  some  time  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  shoe-maker.  The  lad  was  so  deplorably  afflicted  with 
running  sores,  that  lie  could  neither  walk,  ride,  nor  bear  the  motion 
of  a  wheel-carriage,  for  a  journey  of  above  IVO  miles;  but  was 
brought  to  Moffat  on  a  horse-litter,  such  as  is  used  at  funerals  in 
mountainous  districts,  instead  of  a  hearse.  This  mode  of  conveyance 
was  necessarily  attended  with  considerable  expense,  which  was  chief- 
ly defrayed  by  a  mason  lodge  at  Aberdeen, — whether  it  was  the 
lodge  which  Professor  Robison  tells  us  was  honoured  with  a  de- 
putation from  the  political  theorists  in  Germany,  we  shall  not  inquire. 
At  Moffat,  the  father's  labour  as  a  journeyman  weaver,  and  the  oc- 
casional assistance  of  charitable  people,  were  his  only  resources  for 
•vipporting  himself  ond  his  afflicted  son  ;  so  that  the  diet  of  the  lat- 
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hijirmo  cftpili  Jliiil  ulilis, 
utilis  alvo.  (d,) 

The 


ter  could  not  be  too  luxurious  or  abundant,  or  indeed,  as  one  might 
suppose,  s-tTiiicnt  to  supply  tbe  craving  appetite  often  observed  ill 
scropliiilous  patients,  and  produced  no  doubt,  by  the  constant  discharge 
from  their  Koros.  But  neither  did  this  diet  obstruct  the  eflects  of 
the  water,  which,  like  most  other  poor  patients,  he  used  very  pro- 
fusely, oven  dressing  his  victuals  with  it  (though  bojiing  weakens  or 
destro\s  its  virtues)  and  applying  it  externally  and  internally,  in  all 
possible  ways.  At  this  distance  of  time,  I  can  give  no  account  of 
the  progress  of  his  cure  ;  nor  is  this  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to 
«late,  that  in  about  three  years,  the  disease  was  subdued.  I  think 
he  worked  :il  his  trade,  some  time  before  he  left  Moffat.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  walked  home  to  Aberdeen,  a  stout,  healthy  young  man  ; 
and  from. his  never  rfturniiig,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  his  cure 
was  compleat  When  at  Aberdeen,  as  I  was  twice  in  1792,  pro- 
moting petitions  from  that  city  and  its  colleges  to  Parliament,  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave-trade,  and  collecting  evidence  for 
its  support,  I  inquired  particularly  for  William  and  James  ■  ■  ; 
but  could  hear  no  tidings  of  either.  I  wished  to  see  the  father 
(William)  whose  virtues  I  had  admired  in  my  youth,  and  the  son 
as  a  signal  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Moffat  sulphureous  water. 
William  was  a  burgher  scceder  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  of  a 
cheerful  disposiiion,  and  intirely  free  from  that  uncharitable,  pharisaical 
spirit,  with  which  too  many  secedcrs  were,  at  that  time,  infected.  I 
had  often  occusioti  to  call  at  his  humble  apartment,  and  never  with- 
out advantage :  he  gave  me  much  good  advice,  and  '  I  have  found 
hira  kneeling  at  the  side  of  his  son's  bed,  to  which  he  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  confined,  weeping  and  praying  over  his  poor  boy,  in  a  maa- 
iier  which  made  me  feel  how  much  better  it  was  '*  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting." 

These  two  cases  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  effects  of  high, 
and  of  low  or  moderate  living,  during  a  course  of  the  sulphureous 
water  of  Molfat.  Numbers  of  cases  are  known  to  every  old  inhabi- 
tant of  the  (dace  ;  and  our  learned  author,  with  Dr  Johnston's  help, 
would  probably  have  given  a  few  of  them,  if  their  insertion  would 
not  have  can  ied  him  toofar<  ut  of  his  way,  in  his  "Tour  in  >cotland," 
from  which  woik  the  present  tract  has  been  detached  and  published 
separately,  huch  cases  no  doubt,  come  best  from  the  faculty  ;  but 
the  symptoms  of  the  disewses  which  generally  bring  patients  to  Mof- 
fat, are  so  obvious  to -common  observation,  that  the  facts  might  b« 
•afely  taken  from  plain,  honest  people  about  the  place.  Editor, 

{d)  That  is,  "This  wafer  is  useful  in  diseases  of  the  head  and 

boweU."  A  seutence  still  more  applicable  to  HartftslI  Spaw  than  to 

th« 
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The  water  lias  a  Stronj>-  smell  re.sembUng  bilge 
water,  or  the  scourings  of  a  foul  gnn,  like  the  feulphur- 
cons  waters  of  Harrogate,  though  not  quite  so  strong. 
It  has  a  slight  saline  taste,  and  sparkles  considerably 
when  first  taken  from  the  spring,  particularly  whe/i 
poured  out  of  one  glass  into  another.  The  sides  oi 
the  well  are  lined  with  a  whitish  crust,  and  when  the 
water  has  been  suffered  to  stand  for  some  days  with- 
out pumping,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  white  rilm  • 
both  these,  when  dried,  burn  with  a  bluish  flame  and 
suffocating  smell,  which  indicate  their  Lx^ing  sulphur. 

On  the  ninth  of  October,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  54",  and  that  of  the  adjoining  brook  48", 
the  temperature  of  the  spaw  was  50°, 

The  next  day,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  60-^,  that  of  the  spaw  was  49". 

The  foWowmg  Experments  were  made  on  the  water 
taken  from  this  well,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  naturfe  of  its  contents. 
]  .  Characters  written  on  paper  with  aceiile  of  lead, 
were  rendered  visible  on  being  immersed  in  the 
Avater.    The  colour  was  at  first  brown,  and  on 
remaining  longer,  quite  black; 

2.  A  solution  of'  acetitfe  of  lead  in  distilled  water, 
dropped  into  the  wiater,  caused  a  copious  brown 
precipitate, 

3.  Tincture  of  galls  produced  no  change. 

4".  Lime-water  pVoduced  a  very  slight  turbidness. 
5.  Tincture  of  turnsole'  pi'oduccd  scarcely  any  sen- 
sible redness. 

6. 

Hie"-  siilpluneous  wiitcY  of  Mofnit.— Tli''  "following-  lincsr on  ' tlil 
bleak  Kiluation  of  Moffat  sulplirireous  well,  ufire  said  to  li;iVe  beih 
vri-iUtn  liy  Mr.  Hom<-,  Uic  author  of  the  Trdgcdy  of  Doiigrlas,  «hom 
1  remember  to  have  seen  at  Moffat,  abOTC  f.f\y  years  ago.    ndltbr.  ■ 

•  '  No  g-race  did  Nature  here  bustow  ; 
But  wise  was  'Nature's  tti'm  : 

She  bade  the  healing:  waters  flow",' 

And  Btraig^bt  the  Gr«ccs  carao." 
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6.  Acid  of  sugar  produced  no  change. 

7.  Muriat  of  barytas  produced  no  effect. 

8.  Nitrat  of  Silver  caused  a  white  cloudy  appearance, 
■with  a  copious  precipitate. 

g.  When  the  water  had  been  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
it  was  not  changed  by  any  of  these  precipitants,. 
except  the  nitrat  of  silver. 
From  the  first  and  second  of  these  experiments,  it 
appears  that  the  water  is  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  gas  ;  the  third  shows  that  it  contains 
no  iron ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  indicate  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid.    From  the  sixth  it  appears  to 
contain  no  lime,  and  from  the  seventh  no  sulphuric 
acid.    The  eight,  however,  discovers  the  muriatic 
acid,  which  we  shall  afterwards  find  is  combined  with 
soda, 

10.  By  means  of  the  jtneumatic  apparatus,  which  I 
described  in  a  treatise  I  published  some  years 
since,  on  the  Crescent  water  at  Harrogate,  nine- 
teen ciJjic  inches  of  permanently  clastic  fluid 
were  procured  from  a  wine  gallon  of  tlie  Moffat 
water,  of  which  four  were  azotic  gas,  five  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  ten  sulphurated  hydrogen  ga5-'. 

11.  A  wine  gallon  of  this  water  was  evaporated  very 
slowly  to  dryness,  and  36  grains  of  muriat  ofsodri 
(common  salt  (c,)  wei'e  obtained,  some  of  the 
crystals  of  whicli  were  very  distinct. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a  w'ihe  gallon  of 
the  sulphureous  Avater  at  Moffat  contains. 

Of  muriat  of  soda  -    -    -    -    -  36  grains/ 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  -    -  lOT      ,  .  , 
Azotic  gas    -------    4,  f  cubic 

.  Carbonic  acid  gas    -    -    -    -    5)  "^^hes. 

This  water  will  not  keep,  for  though  closely  corked 
up  in  bottles,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  is 

found 

(e)  The  MolTat  water  has  an  advantag-c  over  some  other  sulpliu- 
reous  waters,  in  containing-  so  little  salt,  that  it  does  not  in  g-eneral 
«ct  on  the  bowels.  ^  If  that  effect  is  desired,  the  patient  has  only'  to 
dtsEOt-ve     it  a  iufficleotqcanti^y  of  common  saltj<if  ofKpsom  salts.  £</. 
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found  to  have  lost  the  whole  of  its  sulphureous  smell; 
it  should  therefore  he  used  as  soon  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  well  as  possible. 

The  next  vater  which  I  examined,  was  the  JIarl' 
fell  spaiv,  which  springs  from  the  base  of  a  high* 
mountain  of  that  name,  and  is  nearly  five  miles  dis-* 
t?mt  from  Moffat.  It  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
and  n;jrrow  ravine,  or  linn,  the  sides  of  which  are  en- 
tirely laid  bare  to  the  very  top,  and  form  a  very  in- 
teresting object  to  the  mineralogist,  as  all  the  different 
strata  can  be  distinctly  seen.  These  strata  dip  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  are  inclined  to  the 
horizon  in  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees. 

The  lower  stratum  is  a  black  soft  rock,  which 
easily  crumbles  to  pieces,  and  consists  of  clay,  with 
great  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  sulphuret  of 
alumin ;  immediately  sbove  this  stratum,  which  is 
several  feet  in  thickness,  lies  another,  consisting  chiefly 
of  argilaceous  ironstone  ;  above  this,  is  another  stratum 
of  blackish  shale,  resembling  the  lowest ;  and  above 
this,  another  of  argilaceous  ironstone  of  a  fine  deep 
red.  The  ascent  up  this  ravine  is  very  difficult;  a 
small  brook  tumbles  down  it,  forming  some  pretty 
cascades ;  and  vevy  near  the  foot  of  the  linn  is  the 
mineral  water,  which  seems  to  originate  from  water 
filtering  through  and  dissolving  the  sulphats  of  iron 
and  alumin  of  the  rock,  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
it  is,  contrary  to  most  mineral  waters,  strongest  after 
rains.  The  whole  brook  deposits  an  ochre,  or  oxid 
of  iron,  which  colours  the  rocky  channel  to  a  consider-^ 
able  distance.  Among  the  the  rocks  above  the  spring, 
I  found  some  beautiful  specimens  alumen  pbwiosum, 
and  a  few  green  crystals  of  sulphat  of  iron. 

In  these  schistous  strata,  the  sulphurets  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  contact  of  water ; 
*^  the 

•  The  summit  of  HartCell,  according;  to  tlie  measurement  of 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  is  about  3,000  feet  above  th«  village  of 
Moffat,  or  3,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
combining  with  the  iron  and  alumine,  form  the  sul- 
phats  ;  these  being  soluble  in  water,  are  washed  away, 
filter  among  the  crevices,  and  issue  in  the  form  of  a 
spring,  which  is  covered  with  a  small  building. 

Some  shafts  have  been  opened  in  this  glen,  prob- 
ably with  the  hopes  of  finding  lead  or  copper ;  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  well,  a  shaft  of  consider- 
able extent  has  been  opened,  in  which  are  appear- 
ances of  copper,  though  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
considerable  quantity  of  metal  was  found.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  appearances 
of  those  hills,  that  they  are  rich  in  metallic  veins. 

The  latter  part  of  the  road  from  Moffat  to  the 
Hartfell  Spaw,  is  very  bad,  and  almost  impassible  even 
for  a  foot  passenger. 

This  well  was  discovered  in  the  year  1748,  by 
John  Williamson,  (j.)  an  eccentric  but  benevolent 

character. 


if)  I  well  reraember  Mr.  Jolm  Williamson,  and  had  that  sort  of  know- 
ledge of  him  which  aschool-boj  may  be  supposed  to  have  of  a  Terj 
aged  man.  He  was  commonly  called  Hole  John,  from  the  oams 
of  his  farm  ;  and  had  been  a  considerable  "store-master,"  as  tho 
sheep- farmers  are  termed  among  the  mountains  about  Moffat.  In 
early  life,  he  was  fond  of  shooting;  but,  having  miserably  disabled 
some  poor  animal  which  escaped  from  him  with  life,  only  to  suffer 
a  slow,  lingering  death,  he  began  to  inquire  how  far  it  was  lawful 
for  man  to  subject  the  creatures  of  God  to  such  extreme  sufiferings, 
for  what  he  thought  proper  to  call  his  Sport."  The  lesult  of  this 
inquiry  was  not  a  vague,  barren  opinion,  but  a  firm  practical  con- 
viction, that  the  Creator  had  invested  man  with  n«>  such  power,  but 
had  constituted  him  the  limited  ruler,  not  the  cruel  deslmyer,  of  th» 
inferior  creatures.  In  conformity  witli  this  princi])le,  or  fr<'m  his  sup- 
posed belief  in  the  transmiuration  of  souls,  Mr.  Williamson,  for  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  of  his  life,  wholly  abstained  from  the  flesh 
of  animals  :  I  have  l»cen  lately  assured,  however,  that  he  occasion- 
ally used  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs.  But  his  humanity  was  not 
exclusively  confined  to  the  inferior  animals.  He  was  zealous  and 
active  in  relieving  human  sufferers;  and  particularly  in  procuring 
assistance  to  those  poor  persons  who  resorted  to  Moflat  for  tho  be- 
nefit of  the  waters  ;  for  his  own  means  were  quite  inadequate  to 

the  extent  of  his  benevolence.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  a  trifling 

Uiuiuitv, 
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character.  He  believed  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  the  metempsijchosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul 
into  the  bodies  of  different  animals  ;  on  this  account 
he  never  tasted  animal  food  for  the  last  forty  years  of 
-his  life  ;  nor  would  he  suifer  the  smallest  insect  to  be 
killed  if  he  could  prevent  it. 

He  was  buried  in  the  old  church-yard  of  Moffat, 
and  by  particular  request,  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible  from  any  other  grave.  A  monument,  in  the 
form  of  an  obelisk,  was  placed  over  his  grave,  by  his 
friend  and  patron  Sir  George  Clerk  Maxwell ;  from 
»the  different  sides  of  which  I  copied  the  following 
inscription : 

On  the  West  Side. 

Sacred 
To  the  Memory 
of 

John  Williamson, 
who  died 
M.DCC.LXIX. 


On  the  East  Side. 
Proctector 
of 

All  the  Animal 
Creation. 

On 


annuity,  I  never  beard  of  any  property  that  he  possesed.  But  lie  had 
an  ample  resource  in  the  friendship  of  that  respectable  patriot  the  late 
Sir  Georg-e  Clerk  Maxwell,  at  whose  country  house  he  resided,  and 
at  whose  table  he  sat,  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  \769,  at  the  reputed  age  of  90  years. 

Mr.  Williamson's  person  did  not  discredit  his  diet;  for  he  was,  or 
had  been  an  athletic  man,  tall  and  erect,  and  somewhat  inclined  to 
corpulency.  His  conversation  was  grave  and  impressive  ;  but  be- 
ing of  a  very  Independent  spirit,  those  who  rashly  attacked  any  of  his 
peculiar  opinions,  were  snre  to  smart  under  the  lash  of  his  sarcasm. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Boswell's  interesting  account  of  Dr.  .lohnsoo 
forcibly  reminds  mo  of  what  1  knew  and  heard  of  John  Williamson. 

Editor. 
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On  the  North  Sifle. 

The  Discoverer 
of  ' 

Hartfell  S\ya^Y 
M.DCC.XLVIII. 


On  the  South  Side. 
His  Life 
was  spent  in 
rel:eving 
The  Distressed. 
Erected  by  his  friends.  M.DCC.LXXV. 

The  water  is  perfectly  clear  when  taken  from  the 
Well,  but  gradually  deposits,  ev«n  though  sealed  up, 
a  little  oxid  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  impalpable 
sediment.    It  has  a  strong  astringent  taste  like  ink. 

Tut  following  is  the  result  of  the  Experhnenis  which 
I  made  with  the  Hartfell  Spaw  water. 

1.  Tinctui-e  of  galls  dro]:)ped  into  it,  produced  a  co- 

lour nearly  as  black  as  ink,  and  tnis  colour  was 
a*  deep  when  the  experiment  Avas  made  after  the 
water  had  been  boiled,  as  it  was  before,  which 
shows  that  the  iron  is  not  suspended  by  the  car- 
bonic, but  by  a  fixed  acid. 

2.  Muriat  of  barytes  produced  a  white  cloud,  and  a 

copious  sediment. 

3.  Acid  of  sugar  produced  no  change. 

4.  Acetite  of  lead  produced  a  slight  turbidness,  with 

a  white  precipitate. 

5.  Tincture  of  turnsole  was  rendered  a  little  red. 

6.  Lime  water  produced  a  slight  turbidness,  with  som^ 

precipitate  of  alumin. 
7-  By  means  of  the  machine,  only  five  cubic  inches 

of  gas  were  expelled  from  a  wine  gallon  of  the 

water,  which  was  chiefly  azotic  gas. 
8.  A  wine  gallon  of  the  Hartfell  water  was  made  to 

boil  gently  ;  it  soon  become  turbid,  and  deposited 
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a  brown  powder,  after  which  it  was  perfectly 
clear.    The  powder  was  collected  by  filtration, 
and  found  to  weigh  fifteen  grains ;  it  was  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  changed  to  a  beautiful  red 
on  exposure  to  a  considerable  heat.    It  was  found 
to  be  oxid  of  iron. 
The  clear  liquor  was  evaporated  very  gently  to 
di*yness,  and  the  saline  matter  procured  in  this  man- 
ner,  weighed  9G  grains. 

This  was  found  to  consist  of  sulphat  of  iron  (sal 
martis,)  and  sulphat  of  alumin  (alum.)  In  order  to 
discover  the  respective  quantities  of  each  of  these 
*alts,  the  whole  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
iron  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls.  When  this  was 
separated,  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  (carbonate  of 
pot-ash)  was  added,  which  precipitated  the  alumin 
in  a  carbonated  state,  and  from  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  alumin,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  sulphat 
of  alumin,  which  I  found  to  be  twelve  grains ;  the 
quantity  of  sulphat  of  iron  must  therefore  be  84 
grains. 

This  water  tastes  much  stronger  aftet  it  has  stood 
for  two  or  three  days,  even  in  an  open  vessel,  though 
it  is  in  fact  weaker,  because  it  has  lost  part  of  its  iron 
by .  standing.  The  sulphuric  acid  losing  part  of  its 
iron,  its  taste  becomes  more  sensible,  and  the  water 
approaches  nearer  to  a  solution  of  sal  martis. 

From  the  preceding  experiments,  it  appears  that 
a  wine  gallon  of  the  Hartfell  water  contains. 

Of  sulphat  of  iron    —    —    —    84  grains. 
Sulphat  of  alumin    -    -    12  ditto. 
Azotic  gas  -    —    —    -    -   5  cubic  inches. 
Together  with  1 5  grains  of  oxid  of  iron,  Avith  which 
the  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  be  supersaturated,  and 
which  it  gradually  deposits  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  almost  immediately  when  boiled. 

As  the  principal  mineralizers  of  this  water  are  the 
sulphats  of  iron  and  alumin,  it  is  evident  that,  if  well 
corked,  it  will  keep  for  months,  and  perhaps  years, 

unimpaired 
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nnimpnired  in  its  qualitieg  ;  hence  it  may  be  can-eA 
to  a  distance  better  than  most  mineral  waters,  and  its 
good  eiTects  need  not  be  confined  to  Scotland,  or  evert 
to  Britain.  When  Dr  Johnston  had  the  care  of  it, 
he  sent  it  to  many  towns  in  England,  and  to  the  West 
Indies ;  but  it  is  now  in  hands  that  render  it  of  little 
benefit  to  the  public,  (g.)  As  it  keeps  so  well,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  drink'it  on  the  spot,  which  wovild 
be  very  inconvenient,  but  it  may  be  procm-ed  in  Moffat 
in  a  fresh  state.  It-  very  much  resembles  the  water 
of  the  Horley  Green  Spaw  near  Halifax,  of  which  L 
published  an  analysis  in  1 790  ;  only  the  Horley  Green 
water  is  considerably  stronger. 


New  Chahjhcate  Spring.  While  rambling  about. 
Moffat,  I  observed  a  spring  near  the  farther  Annan 
bridge,  at  the  end  of  the  town,  beyond  the  manse,  on 
the  Dumfries-road,  Avhich  appeared  to  be  a  chnfybeate. 
On  tasting  it,  I  found  it  strongly  resembled  the  chaly- 
beates  at  Hioh  Harro<Tate  :  I  therefore  made  some  ex- 

B  pernnents 


(f)  Dr.  Johnston  him.self,  t1iou;rh  he  was  very  careful  in  taking' up 
and  bottlinj^  the  water,  was  at  too  little  pains  and  expense  in  endeavour- 
ing' to  make  its  virtues  g'enerallj  known.  In  1789  or  17D((,  he  wrote  to 
desire  that  I  would  call  on  Mr.  Owen,  a  dealer  in  mineral  wallers, 
near  Tcmi)le  fJar,  London,  to  whom  he  had  .sent  for  sale  a  quantity 
of  the  Hartfell  Spaw  water.  I  did  so,  and  wa.s  told  by  Mr.  Owen, 
that  he  h-id  sold  ■very  little  of  it ;  becau.se  he  could  give  no  account 
of  it,  but  the  too  general  one,  that  it  was  a  chalybeate  water  from 
Scotland.  1  therefore  strongly  advised  the  Doctor  to  piiul  a  cheap 
edition  of  Dr.  Horsbnrgh's  "  Kxperiments  and  Ohservaticns  on  the 
Hartfell  Spaw";  adding  a  few  of  the  more  striking  cases  wliich  had 
occurred  in  his  own  lony  practice;  and  to  give  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
to  every  one  who  purchased  a  certain  (juanlity  of  tlie  water.  But 
the  Doctor  did  not  follow  my  advice  ;  [jrobably  becau-e  he  did  not 
feel  that  kind  of  iut<"rcst  in  it  wliich  would  have  justified  his  goings 
to  any  consi  iRrahle  expense  in  this,  or  any  other  mode  of  advertis- 
ing ii.  Jn  a  prudential  view,  the  Doctor  was  in  the  tight;  for,  on 
some  unworthy  political  account,  he  was  soon  al'terwards  obliged  to 
resign  the  key  of  the  well.  Editor. 


■  n 

per'iraents  with  it,  of  which  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults : 

.    J.  Tincture  of  galls  produced  a  beautiful  purple  co- 
,    lour,  but  not  after  the  water  had  been  boiled. 
2.  lime  water  produced  a  slight  cloud. 
S.  Muriat  of  barytes  caused  no  cliange. 

4.  Acid  of  sugar  produced  no  effect. 

5.  Tincture  of  turnsole  caused  a  slight  redness. 

6.  Acetite  of  lead  produced  no  effect. 

These  experiments  convinced  me  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  Harrogate  chalybeates,  in  which  the  iron  is 
suspended  by  carbonic  acid,  as  is  evidently  the  case 
here. 

I  next  expelled  the  gas  by  means  of  the  machine, 
■which  amounted  to  17  cubic  inches,  of  which  13  Avere 
Ciirbonic  acid  gas,  and  3  azotic  gas. 

A  wine  gallon  of  the  water  was  next  made  to  boil 
gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  it 
deposited  a  quantity  of  yellow  sediment,  which, 
being  collected  by  filtration,  weighed  two  graini",  and 
v;as  evidently  oxid  of  iron.  The  clear  liquor  which 
remained  after  filtration,  was  not  affected  by  any  of 
the  above  tests. 

Hence  a  wine  gallon  of  this  water  contains. 
Of  oxid  of  iron  -    -    -    -    2  grains. 

Carbonic  acid  gas    -    -13  cubic  inches. 
Azotic  gas    -         _    _     3  ditto 

The  quantities  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid,  which,  are 
the  only  substances  of  any  ct)nsequence,  are  very  nearly 
equal  to  those  in  the  clialybeates  of  Harrogate.  From 
this  circumstance  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  this  well 
■were  properly  inclosed,  which  I  was  promised  should 
be  done  (li,J  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  Moffat. 

It 


(/()  Tlic  efTecfualinrlosure  of  llie  well  discovered  by  Dr.  Garnett,  if 
nt  all  picu  titahle,  would  lie  extrcMiicIy  diflii'iilt,  as  it  is  situated  on  tlio 
«andj  bank  of  Annan,  which  there  and  for  several  miles,  runt 

tliroug-H 
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It  would  a,£?l-ee  with  many  constitutions  in  which  the 
Hartfell  water  is  improper,  on  account  of  its  too  great 
astringency  and  tonic  power ;  and  its  vicinity  to  Moffat 
is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  can  be  drunk  on  the  spot  by 
those  who  resort  to  this  watering  place. 

Dr  Johnston  on  ihe  Moffat  Waters.  Having  finished 
what  observations  I  had  to  make  on  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moffiit,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  lay  before  my  readers  an 
account  of  their  medicinal  virtues,  which  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  Johnston,  a  judicious  phy- 
sician, whohas  practised  at  Moffat  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  v.'ho  is  consequently  well  qualified  to  give  infor- 
mation on  this  head. 

"  The  water,  which  has  been  used  ^  a  medicine 
for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  is  what  is  generally 
called  the  Moffat  Well,  or  Sulphur  Water,  wdiich  has 
been  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids  for  more  than  1.50 
years,  and  Avill  continue  to  be  so,  not  only  from  its 
medicinal  powers,  but  also  from  .the  very  dry,  healthy, 
and  romantic  situation  of  Moffat.  W,e  have  different 
traditions  respecting  its  discovery,  wliich  are  of  little 
consequence,  but  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  waa 

first 


throjigh  a  liud  of  gravel,  so  .sin;ill  and  loose,  that  it  cannot  confine  tlie 
stream,  wl'iili  Is  conliiuiaily  clian^jin*;'  its  cliaiinel,  to  the  g'reat  de- 
triment of  the  adjciiiiiiig-  fields;  so  that  the  first  ^reixt  flood  would,  in  all 
probal-ility,  svvei'|)  away  thi:  inclosiire,  and  hiiiy  the  spriii>^  under  a  heap 
of  sand. — Acc-ordiny  ly,  siiK'e  wi  iiinjr  this  sentence,  I  have  vi.siied  tha 

spot,  hut  cannot  find  a  trace  of  the  sprini;'  it  is  prohalile,  however, 

that  water  of  siniiiiar  properties  nn^\\{  he  discovered,  in  some  hetter 
situation  in  (he  viciivity  :  For,  ahont  30  years  ag'o,  one  Rohert 
Graham  used  to  hrinjr  to  Moffat  for  sale,  a  chalyheate  water  ac- 
knowl.'iii^-cd  hy  all  to  he  at  least  pfpial  to  Hartfell  Spaw,  and  some 
lilicg^eil  that  it  was  r(jn.sid<Mahly  .superior.  As  it  was  his  interest 
to  conceal  the  sprrajr,  he  alwa\.s  went  to  it  in  the  ni^ht.  and  hrong-ht 
home  as  mncli  wati'r  as  his  horse  coulil  carrv.  Graham  has  since 
died,  williout  communicatinjj  to  any  one  the  situation  of  this  vahiablo 
•priRii'-  Editor.  1 
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first  ordered  to  be  cleared  out  by  a  lady  of  tlie  name 
of  WiiiTEFORD,  w  ho  mavi  ied  a  geiitlemr.ii  in  this  ncigh- 
liourhcod,  and  who  had  been  cured  of  some  complaint 
by  this  water  after  having;  ineflTectually  tried  others. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  print  that  I  know  of,  was  by 
Matthf.w  Mac  Kaie*  of  Edinburgh,  who  gave  a 
chemical  and  medicinal  account  of  it  in  l659,  and 
mentions  its  having  bet  n  discovered  some  years  before. 
Mr  Mulligan,  a  sui-geon  here  about  fifty  years  a^o, 
gave  an  account  of  it,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Essays. 

"  Its  effects  have  long  been  noticed  in  scrrphulous, 
and  herpetic  or  scorbutic  cases.  In  scrophula,  its  good 
effects  are  very  observable,  either  when  the  glands  or 
the  bones  are  affected.  If  used  in  an  early  stage, 
before  humour  is  formed  in  the  glands,  it  most  com- 
monly discusses  the  swelling ;  and  if  the  humour  be 
formicd,  it  promotes  suppuration  ;  so  that,  taken  in  the 
stage  in  which  t)ie  constitution  is  not  much  affected, 
it  seldom  fails  to  make  a  cure.  When  the  bones  are 
affected  the  cure  is  more  obstinate,  though  its  effects  in 
promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones  seem  con- 
siderable. I  have  seen  some  instances  of  whole  bones 
being  cast  off  piece  by  piece.  We  have  had  many 
instances  of  white  swellings  of  the  knee  being  curedj 
if  taken  before  the  bones  were  much  corroded  or  en- 
larged, and  even  afterwards,  attended  with  great  ex- 
foliations. I  saw  one  instance  lately  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  a  number  of  pieces  of  bone  Avere  cast 
off,  and  though  tlie  joint  remain  stiff,  the  man  is  able  to 
follow  a  laborious  employment, 

"  In  most  kinds  of  what  is  generally''  called  sctn'V}'', 
whether  in  the  form  of  herpetic  eruptions,  or  cutaneous 

ulcers 


*  This  autlior  ip,  iTiPiitionpd  hy  the.  name  of  D.  ?-'a1th/r.vs  Mac- 
kail,  l-'hnrmacopceus  intii'^nis,\\\  the  JVvnn'vs  Snito-Iirilniininrx,  per 
Jtohertum  S'Maldiim,  I' q.  Aw  at.  M.Vl.Sic.  AV/w.  ICS3,  fol.  In 
Cap.  10.  (Dc  Aquis  Mediralis)  Sir  Rohcrt  (!eS(rih<'S  the  Moffat 
Sulpluireou.")  Well.  Sir  Robert  Sihhald  was  one  of  the  cailiosl  inem» 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 


ulcers,  or  periodical  erysipelatous  eruptions,  pimple* 
in  the  face,  or  inflamations  of  the  eyes,  the  salutary 
effect!?  of  this  water  have  long  been  experienced .  Since 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  it  has  been  so  noted  for  the 
cure  of  these  diseases,  as  to  deter  others,  labouring 
under  other  complaints  in  which  it  might  have  been 
equally  beneficial,  from  visiting  Moffjit,  because  they 
dreaded  the  stigma  generally  affixed  to  persons  resort- 
ing to  this  place.  But  this  prejudice  has  long  been 
got  the  better  of,  and  these  kinds  of  patients  now  make 
only  a  small  portion  of  our  visitants. 

"  It  has  been  successfully  used  in  rheumatic  cases, 
even  where  the  limbs  are  stiffened  and  contracted  I 
have  seen  several  instances  of  gentlemen  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  with  liver  complaints,  who  have  at- 
tributed their  cure  to  the  use  of  it.  It  acts  very  power- 
fully as  a  diuretic,  by  which  quality  it  clears  the  ure- 
ters, forces  off  gravel,  and  even  substances  of  con- 
siderable size  from  the  bladder.  I  have  some  in  my 
possession  nearly  the  size  of  a  field  bean,  which  were 
forced  down  the  urethra.  It  is  not  long  since  its  use 
in  bilious  complaints  began  to  be  known.  These  com- 
plaints are  sometimes  constitutional,  but  are  most  com- 
monly the  result  of  intempei-ance,  or  a  sedentary  life : 
the  common  symptoms  are  colics,  vomitings,  want  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  costiveness,  flatulency,  and  heai-U 
burn.  When  properly  administered,  this  water  not 
only  alleviates,  but  frequently  removes  these  symtoms. 
It  is  equally  efficacious  where  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  any  of  the  natui'al  secretions,  and  in  some  casea 
where  the  constitution  is  greatly  reduced,  either  fi-om 
an  original,  fault  or  lingering  illness.  We  must,  how- 
ever, except  consumptive  complaints,  in  which  the 
symptoms  seem  generally  to  be  aggravated  during  a 
residence  here. 

I'iic  water  is  so  gentle  in  its  operation,  that  the 
most  delicate  may  use  it  with  safety  and  benefit. 

I  fear  I  shall  scarcely  be  credited,  when  I  assert 
as  a  fac',  that  a  muii  di-ank  in  one  morning  sixteen 

^  ScoU 
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Scots  phts*  of  it,  without  any  other  inconvenience 
•than  a  little  gichiiness.  I  have  known  pei>c):s  lor 
monlhs  too-ether  diink  from  five  to  ei^ht  botvlcs  of  it 
«very  morning:  indeed  it  is  very  common  among  the 
lower  class  to  di  ink  from  three  to  six  bottlr^,  and  I  do 
JDot  recollect  that  any  have  materially  suffered  by  it. 
The  qiiAntity  usually  prescribed,  is  from  one  to  three 
-bottles  drank  in  the  morning  at  the  well. 

"  Besides  the  hencfit  derived  from  drinking  the 
«ulpuhreous  water,  the  bath  has  its  share  of  merit  In 
many  cases  I  have  seen  the  warm  bath  highly  useful ; 
the  mineral  seems  to  be  absorbed,  it  being  a  fact  well 
iknown,  that  not  only  the  clothes,  but  the  breath  of 
those  who  bathe,  have  the  sulphureous  odour  of  the 
water.  It  should  be  used  as  a  w;u-m  bath  in  all  cases 
where  there  are  ulcers  or  eruptions  of  any  kind, 
whether  scrophulous  or  scorbutic ;  and  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis.  Every  house  has 
Conveniencies  for  bathing,  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

"  The  Harlfdl  water  is  a  very  powerful  chalybeate, 
and  requires  particular  attention,  as  well  as  jiulgment 
in  taking  it  up:  it  often  happens,  t  iat  for  majiy  months 
together  it  cannot  be  got  in  pei  fection,  being  only  good 
nfter  rain,  and  best  of  all  when  he^vy  rains  have  suc^ 
ceeded  dry  weatiier.  Owing  to  these  and  other  par- 
ticular circumstances,  this  water  has  never  obtained 
tliat  celebrity  to  which  it  is  Justly  entitled.  Immediate- 
ly after  it  was  discovered,  J)r  Horsbujigh  made  some 
experiments  with  it,  and  published  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  had  been  used  with  success.  His  paper  is  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Essays  and  Ob- 
servations, Physical  and  Literary t. 

"  As 


•  A  Scots  pint  is  about  two  English  quarts. 

•f  Dr.  Horsl;iirg^' also  published  in  17.>4,  «' Experiments  and 
Observatii'ns  on  llie  Ha;tfell  S^^aw;"  wilii  tlie  histories  of  j!7  cases 
in  which  it  iia<l  I  ecn  sujcessCul,  att^-stcd  by  Dr.  Aiii.iiii  of' I'"<linburg;h, 
Di.  Huutcr  of  Moflat,  mid  other  physicians.    Dr.  Ilorsbiirfih  cid- 

lucted 
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"  As  it  is  a  very  powerful  tonic,  we  should  expect 
-that  it  ■would  be  useful  in  diseases  of  weakness.  I  have 
likewise  known  many  instances  of  its  particular  good 
efi'ects  in  coughs  proceeding  from  phleffm,  spitting  of 
blood,  and  sweatinffs^;  in  stomach  complaints,  attended 
with  head-aches,  giddiness,  heart-burn,  vomiting,  indi- 
.gestion,  flatulency,  and  habitual  costiveness;  in  gouty 
complaints,  affecting  the  stomach  and  bowels;  in  ob- 
.structions,  and  diseases  peculiar  to  the  female  sex.  It 
luis  likewise  been  used  externally  with  great  advantage 
ju  tette.rous  eruption?,  and  old  obstinate  ulcers. 

As  the  water  is  very  powerful,  it  is  generally 
•drunk  in  small  quantities,  seldom  exceeding  an  Fnglish 
ipint.a-day,  though  in  some  cases  1  have  prescribed 
twice  that  quantity.  A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman 
cFrora  England,  afflicted  with  very  bad  stomach  com- 
plaints, after  trying  a  variety  of  mineral  waters  with- 
out advantage,  came  to  .make  trial  of  the  Hartfell 
&paw,,  and  for  six  weeks  di*ank  a  Scotch  pint  of  it 
duily,  Avhich  completely  cured  him.  As  this  is  much 
.raor-e  than  the  quantity  that  patients  can  generally 
beac,  it  i^hould  be  observed,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit,  for  years  before,  of  dj'inking  mineral  wateua 
ireely.. 

"  With  respect  to  the  new  chalybeate,  on  which 
^'ou  made  some  experiments,  I  can  as  yet  say  little.j 

but 


■locted  tlioso  casps  at  Moffat,  •' wliiie  iising  the  snlphiireoiis  wate? 
for  the  recovery  of  his  heallh,"  anil  read  them  before  the  I'hysioal 
and  Literary  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Editoi^, 

•  "  We  find  in  tise  Essays  Physical  and  Literary  of  Edinburgll 
(vol.1, art.  12,p.3C4'  )  two  well  vouched  liistoiies  of  patients  far  gOB« 
in  consumptions,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  pain  in  ihe  breast, 
cough,  gross  spittiui!;  of  fetid  matter,  di'fficnity  of  breathing,  hectic 
'fits,  and  morning  sweats,  perfectly  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  by  the  TiSa 
of  the  Hartfell  Spa-w,  near  Moffat;  whieli,  contrat^'  to  what  is  ob- 
served in  most  natural  chalybeate  waters,  contains  a  fixed  \iliiofir)r 
iron."  Account  of  an  I'xperimt  nt,  by  which  it  appears  that  Salt  of 
Steel  does  not  enter  lli^  Lacteal  Vessels,  by  Edw.  Wriijht  M.  D.  in 
llic  Fliil.  Trans,  for  1753,  p.  bOO. 
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but  from  its  nature,  it  must  be  a  very  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  Moffat,  and  will,  I  think,  answer  in  some 
cases  where  the  other  waters  will  not." 

The  Beld  Craig.  There  are  many  pleasant  rides 
about  MoTat,  and  some  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  no  means  destitute  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  which 
a)-e  frequently  visited  by  the  company  ;  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Belle  Craig,  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Carlisle  road ;  a  romantic  and  se- 
questered spot,  which  will  scarcely  fail  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  visit. 

Leaving  Moffat  early  one  fine  morning,  we  took  the 
Carlisle  road,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and 
half  from  the  village,  passed  Duracrieff,  the  property 
of  Dr.  CunniE  of  Liverpool,*  delightfully  situated  and 
Surrounded  by  extensive  plantations.  The  river  Mof- 
fat runs  through  the  midst  of  the  grounds,  and  a  branch 
of  it  being  separated  to  turn  a  mill,  insulates  the  gar- 
den, Proceeding  along  the  Carlisle  road,  about  a  mile 
and  half  beyond  Dunicrieff,  we  observed  the  conflux 
of  three  rivers,  the  Moffat,  the  Annan,  and  the  Avon. 
These  united  streams  take  the  name  of  Annan,  though 
before  their  junction,  the  Annan  was  the  least  ot  the 
three.  As  we  proceeded,  the  extensive  valley,  flat,  and 
«ven  like  a  lake,  surrounded  by  hills,  with  the  beau- 
tiful river  meandring  through  it,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  the  most  superficial  observer  must  be 
convinced,  that  this  valley  has  formerly  been  covered 
with  water,  which  having  gradually  worn  down  the 
natural  dam  or  boundary  at  its  loAver  part,  has  sub- 
sided and  retired  to  its  present  course.  This  natural 
dam  is  very  visible  from  a  small  bridge  in  the  road, 
a  little  beyond  the  third  milestone ;  the  mound  has 
evidently  the  appearance  of  having  been  worn  aAvay 
in  the  middle,  and  forms  a  scene  by  no  means  unpic- 
turesque. 

About 


•  Now  (1820)  the  property  of  Dr.  Rogerson,  formerly  of  Peters- 
bnr£;h. 
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About  two  Inindred  5'ards  beyond  the  third  mile- 
stone we  left  the  liigh  i-oad,  and  ascended  a  kind  of 
path  on  the  right,  which  conducted  us  over  a  hill  to 
the  entrance  of  a  glen  skirted  with  wood.  Through, 
this  Avood  we  descended  by  a  path  not  very  distinct, 
to  a  little  brook,  which  we  crossed,  and  proceeded 
along  ,1  road  by  the  side  of  another  small  brook  :  at 
(his  place  the  glen  begins  to  contract,  and  its  steep 
sides  are  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  top  ;  on  walk- 
ing about  a  hundred  yards,  we  cam^  to  a  scene  highly 
picturesque.  (  -n  our  right,  a  fine  rugged  rock,  crown- 
ed with  oaks,  and  whose  face  was  covered  with  a  lichen 
of  a  beautiful  whiteness,  mixed  with  heath  and  shurbs, 
rises  perpendicidar  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and 
threatens  destruction  to  those  who  venture  near  its 
base.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  contracted  view  towards 
the  left  is  bounded  by  a  concave  precipice,  almost 
covered  with  wood,  there  being  only  a  few  places 
where  the  bare  rock  overlooks  the  shrubs  and  trees* 
In  one  place  a  small  but  beautiful  cascade  descends 
from  the  top  of  a  rock  on  the  left,  to  join  the  brook 
belov/. 

It  is  the  white  rock  on  the  riglit,  that  rears  its  ve- 
nerable front  so  high,  which  is  called  the  Belle  Craig^ 
and  which,  I  suppose,  means  bald  rock,  held  craig 
being  the  provincial  appellation  for  a  bald  rock.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  rock 
acquired  it  the  name  of  Belle  Craig. 

When  we  had  passed  this  beautiful  and  sequestered 
scene,  the  glen  contracted  very  fast,  its  high  perpen- 
dicular walls  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they 
were  only  a  few  feet  asunder;  here  we  had  another 
view  of  the  cascade  Avhich  has  been  mentioned,  and 
which  appears  to  consist  of  several  diflerent  parts,  its 
stream  being  here  and  there  hid  from  tlie  eye  by 
shrubs.  On  going  a  little  farther,  the  valley  becama 
so  narrow,  that  there  was  scarcely  room  fcr  a  foot- 
path between  the  perpendicular  rock  and  the  brook. 
It  soon  afterwards  widens  a  little,  and  on  the  left  hand 
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is^  to  be  seen  a  little  projecting  rock,  from  which  water 
jscontinuall}'  dripping-.  This  little  weeping  rock,  wliich 
is  a  humble  miniature  resemblance  of  that  at  Knares- 
borongh  in  Yorkshire,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  beau- 
ty, and  the  drops  form  a  vivid  and  beautiful  rainboAV, 
if  properly  viewed  when  the  sun  shines.  We  next 
descended  a  few  rude  steps  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
soon  came  to  the  boundary,  where  the  brook  fills  up 
the  Avhole  M'idth  of  the  glen.  'I'his  is  generally  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  the  visitants,  it  being  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed fiu-ther  ;  but  those  who  do  not  fear  being  wet,  go 
up  the  brook,  which  has  worn  a  deep  channel  in  the 
rock,  down  Avhich  it  tumbles,  forming  a  very  fine 
cascade. 

It  was  once  the  intention  of  some  gentlemen  fond 
of  pictm-esque  scenery,  to  have  conducted  the  brook 
over  the  top  of  the  rock,  nearly  opposite  to  the  stone 
steps  just  mentioned,  Vvhich  would  have  had  a  very 
fine  effect.  This  romantic  little  spot  bears  a  great  re- 
eemblance  to  Hackfall,  near  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mofiat  is  a  very  fine  cascade,  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  company,  called  the  Grey 
Mare's  Tail. 

To  see  this  cascade  v^e  went  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
Moffat,  on  the  Carlisle  road,  and  then  turning  to  the 
left,  ascended  a  hill,  called  Craigyhill,  which  is  part 
of  Dr  Curri^  \j\ow  Dr  Rogerson's"^  estate,  and  from 
which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  venerable  woods  of 
Dumcrieff.  Following  the  road  to  Selkirk,  we  cross- 
ed a  small  impetuous  brook,  with  a  very  rocky  chan- 
nel, called  Craigy-burn,  and  soon  entered  a  fine  glen, 
beautifully  wooded.  This  wood,  which  consists  chief- 
ly of  hazel  and  birch,  is  called  Craigy-burn-wood. 
In  the  midst  of  a  flat  and  fertile  but  narrow  vale,  the 
MofFat  winds  its  serpentine  course.  The  other  side  of 
the  river  was  formerly  M'ooded,  which,  no  doubt,  ad- 
ded much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  ;  but  the  wood 
having  been  cut  down,  and  no  attention  afterwards 

paid 
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paid  to  it  by  the  o-wner,  this  ornament  of  the  country 
is  lost. 

When  we  had  passed  Craigy-buvn-wood,  we  had  a 
full  view  of  tlie  romantic  glen,  bounded  by  lofty  hillp, 
frowning  like  thesurly  cenlinels  of  the  legion  posted  be- 
hind them,  A  ride  more  romantic  than  tlii?,  on  a  fine 
day,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  After  riding  by  the 
side  of  the  Moffat  about  seven  miles,  we  crossed  it,  nnd 
ascending  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  had  a  fidl  view 
of  the  cascade  we  were  in  search  of.  Here  the  water 
precipitating  itself  from  rock  to  rock,  dashing,  foaming, 
and  thundering  from  a  great  height,  (i)  between  two 
steep  hills,  falls  into  a  dark  pool,  from  whence  it  runs 
with  less  impetuosity  to  augment  thewaters  of  the  Mof- 
fat, which  it  joins  a  little  above  the  place  where  we  cross- 
ed the  stream.  The  water,  by  its  precipitous  fall,  is 
broken  by  the  air,  so  as  to  appear  as  white  as  snow. 

The  water  which  forms  this  cascade  runs  from  a 
lake  on  the  top  of  the  hill,'  abovxt  three  quarters  of  a  ^ 
mile  distant  from  the  highest  part  of  the  fall  This 
lake,  which  is  called  I.cch  Skene,  is  J,  100  yards  in 
length,  and  about  400  in  breath there  is  a  little 
rocky  island  Avhere  eagles  bring  out  their  young  in 
great  safety,  as  the  water  is  deep,  and  there  is  no  boat 
on  the  lake.  The  water  of  this  lake  abounds  with 
very  fine  trout. 


(i)  Tlic  water-fall,  calluJ  the  Giej-mare's-tail,  is^scarcel}'  ever  less 
thiin  70  i\'.et  liigli,  but  when  lieavy  rains  have  swollen  the  brook,  so 
as  to  give  its  waters  "initial  velocity"  sufiiciont  to  pnject  Ihetn 
over  the  rocks  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  whole  height  is  reckoned 
to  exceed  100  feet  Editor. 

"  Consequently  its  area  is  about  90  English  acres. 
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ADDITIONS. 

MilUgen  on  Moffat  Well.  After  the  printer  Ijad  sent, 
tlie  foregoing  pages  to  me, here  at  Molfat,  for  correction, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  "  An  account  of  the 
Mineral  Waters  near  MofFat,  by  Mr  George  Wilh'gen, 
Surgeon  at  Moffat."  This  is  the  halt-title,  to  which  the 
words  "  for  many  years  "  have  been  added  uith  a  pen; 
for  the  copy  before  me  wants  the  title-page  ;  but,  by  a 
manuscript  note,  the  pamphlet,  which  consists  of  15 
pages  8vo,  appears  to  have  been  printed  in  174(>. 

In  this  little  scarce  tract,  I  find  nothing  consideral)le 
that  h;is  not  been  stated  above  by  Dr.  Garnett,  or  Dr 
Johnston  ; — except  that  the  author  observes,  that  the 
Moffat  sulphvu*  water  "  is  with  justice  famous  for  cu- 
ring barrenness,  which  it  has  frequently  done  to  such  ai 
were  in  despair  of  having  chil(h-en."  The  last  para- 
graph is  also  worthy  of  attention.  "  To  conclude  all," 
says  Mr  Milligen,  "  I  can  assure  you,  that  1  have  never 
once  seen  this  mineral  water  £;il  to  cure  the  sci  ojihulous, 
when  they  were  able,  or  fit  to  use  it ;  that  is  when  the 
xionstitution  v/as  not  quite  decayed,  or  v/nen  they  were 
tree  from  the  diseases  that  forbid  its  use,  and  when  will- 
ing to  allow  it  a  sufficient  time  ;  and  that  is  only  a  few 
eeasons."  The  diseases  he  alludes  to,  are  those  of  the 
lungs  ;  for  he  had  before  observed,  that  "  the  Avater 
is  not  to  be  drunk  while  the  patient  has  a  cough,  even 
though  a  slight  one  ;  for  it  seldom  fails  to  increase  and 
bind  It." 


Auchancas.  The  following  note  was  written  by 
Lieut.  General  Johnston,  the  late  respectable  proprietor 
of  Corehead  and  Auchancas,  on  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Garnett's  Observations;  and  I  give  it  a  place  here,  be- 
cause it  exactly  corresponds  with  what  is  stated  by 
Mr  Milligen,  and  gives  the  names  both  of  persons  and 
places,  which  he  omits.  If  this  note  had  come  earlier 
to  my  hand,  it  should  have  been  inserted  at  the  name 

Whitcford, 
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V/hilcf'^rd,  pnire  24.,  above.  It  is  in  these  words: 
'  Hacliel  Whiteford,  daughter  of  Dr.  \Vhitef,)rd, 
nishop  of  Bnclvin.  This  lady  niarried^  in  1633,  James 
Johnston  of  Loch-liouse,  •-•nvd  brought  into  her  hus- 
band's family  the  estates  of  Coi'ehead  and  Auchancas, 
the  residen.-e  of  Randolph,  I'.arl  of  Murray, 
of  Scotland."  The  blank  should  be  filled  up  with 
the  word  "  Regent  ;"  for,  according  to  Hidpath's 
Border  History,  page  274-.  the  only  authority  I  have 
now  at  hand,  the  brave  Scottish  general,  Thomas 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  was  appointed  Regent,^  in 
1318,  daring  the  minority  of  David  I.  the  immediate 
successor  of  his  father  Robert  the  Bruce*. 

Auchancas,  the  ruins  of  which  are  somewhat  more 
than  two  miles  from  MofTat,  has  evidently  been  a 
place  of  c(msideral)le  strength.  It  was  a  regular  quad- 
rangle, with  a  tower  at  each  of  the  four  angles,  and 
surrounded  with  a  wet  ditch.  One  of  the  towers  still 
remains,  and  is  believed  to  have  lost  but  little  of  its  ori- 
ginal height,  which  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty 
five  feetf.  It  is  round,  the  form  which  preceded  the 
introduction  of  angular  bastions.  Its  inside  diameter 
is  six  f  ct,  the  walls  are  four  feet  thick  and  conse- 
quently its  outside  diameter  is  fourteen  feet.  A  part 
of  each  of  the  two  adjoining  curtains  is  also  standing ; 
about  ten  feet  thick,  of  solid,  though  coarse,  masonry, 
composed  chiefly  of  undressed  whin-stones,  some  of 
them  very  large,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  ten  feet 
above  the  present  rubbish.  The  only  gate,  which 
was  about  ten  feet  wide,  passed  through  the  middle 
of  the  north  curtain,  and  was  no  doubt  furnished  with 
a  draw-bridge  ;  and,  thro'  a  conduit  under  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  curtain,  the  water  of  the  ditch  supplied  a 

C  well 


•  In  anliqu!irian  strictness,  this  venerable  name  is  Robert  d& 
Dru^ — "lilt.  a>!  I  am  not  a  pri  f.-ssud  anti<|nary,  I'll  eVn  let  it  stand 
as  it  is  commonly  written  and  prononnf-ed — Hobcrt  tl.e  Bruce. 

■f  This  and  the  other  rlimensioas  of  Auihancas,  were  comrannU 
cated  to  me  by  Mr.  .loscpli  Udncy,  woll  known  in  this  and  several 
olhtr  part*  of  Scotland,  as  a  Bkilful  and  accurate  land-survcjor* 
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•well  within,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  The  di'tch  itself 
was  supplied  by  a  copious  spring,  about  SOO  yards 
from  the  north-west  angle,  through  a  leaden  pipe  of  se- 
ven inches  diameter,  w  hich  has  been  taken  up,fi  om  time 
to  time,  for  the  sakeof  the  lead.  A  portion  of  it,  eight  leet 
long,  was  dug  up  about  fourteen  years  ago,  from  the 
foundation  of  one  of  a  number  of  large  buildings, 
about  mid-way  between  the  spring  and  the  castle.  In 
those  buildings,  the  possessor  and  his  retainers  pro- 
bably resided,  and  retired  into  the  castle  only  in  cases 
of  emergency  ;  for  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  any  stone 
building  within  the  castle  itself.  The  works  of  the 
castle  occupy  about  a  Scots  acre  and  one  fifth,  equal 
to  an  English  acre  and  a  half,  of  which  the  central 
area  is  nearly  three  tenths.  Upon  the  wholft,  the  hoary 
remains  of  Auchancas  are  highly  v>  orthy  of  attention  ; 
and  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  Dr.  Garnett 
took  no  notice  of  them.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moffat  several  other  works,  both  Roman  and  British, 
which  may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  lovers  of 
antiquities. 


Moffat  misrepresented.  As  Moffat  stands  on  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads  wliich 
convey  the  mails  from  Edinburgh  to  Port  Patrick,  and 
from  Glasgow  to  London,  it  is  a  place  very  generally 
known.  I  am  not  sure,  therefore,  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  take  notice  of  some  gross  misrepresentations 
of  it  which  appeared  in  Sir  Richard  Phillips's  Monthly 
Magazine  for  April  last  (1820),  At  page  2 18.  of  that 
miscellany,  is  insc'l-ted  a  continuation  of  "  Notes  made 
during  a  Jouimey  from  London  to  Holkham,  York, 
Edmburgh,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  July 
and  August  1819>  &c. 

"  One  mile,"  says  the  author,  page  220,  "before  we 
arrived  at  Moffat,  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
were  seen  1o  great  advantage.  There  are  several  neat 
looking  villas  ;  but  the  access  to  them  ought  not  to  be 

endured; 
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endured;  as  they  cannot  be  approached  -vvithotit  pas*. 
sins;  by  a  public  necessary  in  the  market-place.  That 
building  is  <)i'  an  octagor.al  shape,  witli  eight  apertures 
(door- ways)  but  -w  ithout  doors ;  and  so  filthy,  that  no 
cleanly  person  can  go  within  ten  or  twenty  yards  of  it 
There  is  only  ona  inn,  which  is  a  good  hous.e,  but  bad- 
ly conducted.  This  small  toAvn  is  handsome,  but 
its  thriving  is  repressed  by  the  inn-kecper,  and  ilve 
public  necessary  (not  privy)."  The  inn  at  Doug- 
las-Mill is  unpromising,  but  good;  those  at  Elfeet 
(Elvanfoot),  MofFat,  and  Lockerby,  are  very  ordinary 
make-shifts ;  but  that  at  Annan  is  unexceptiouhbly 
^ood." 

I  have  purjiosely  suppressed  tiic  author's  name  ;  as  it 
is  possible,  that  on  due  reflection,  he  may  be  ashamed 
of  what  hasjust  been  quoted,  and  may  retract  it;  for 
*'  where  there  is  shame,  there  may  in  time  be  virtue." 
It  is  indeed  astonishing,  that  any  man  who  values  his 
cliaracter,  shoidd  venture  to  put  his  name  in  print,  to  as- 
sertions so  totally  void  of  all  truth,  or  semblance  of  truth. 
J  was  born,  and  passed  the  first  twenty  years  of  my 
life,  in  Moffat.  I  am  now  writing  in  what  was  lately 
the  Spur  inn,  fronting  the  market-place,  as  this  author 
calls  what  is  commonly  termed  the  High  Street  of 
Moffat:  and  I  positively  aver,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction from  any  creditable  quarter,  Jir.tt  that 
there  is  in  Moffat  no  public  necessary  of  any  kind  or 
shape  whatever,  andl)uttoo  few  private  ones;  secondly, 
that  there  is  ?in  polygonal  building  in  that  street,  or 
^my  other  in  the  place,  except  a  hexagonal  drawjt^g* 
room,  attached  to  the  back  ,of  a  dwelling  house,  and 
■vvliich  cannot  l>e  seen  ^r,  without  leave  of  the  family, 
-a})proached  or  entered  from  the  High  Street.  Dr, 
Garnet  says  above,  that  tlie  street  in  question  is  "  very 
spacious,"  and  he  might  have  added,  very  clean,  and 
vei-y  well  built.  This  parade,  as  it  may  very  properly 
be  called,  is  in  a  great  measure  natural,  the  originai 
convexity  of  the  ground,  like  that  ot  the  beautiful  nntunii 
causeway  leading  along  the  shore  into  Montrose,  hav,- 
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ing  been  but  little  helped  by  art ;  and  bchijr  composed 
of  pure  gravel,  quickly  jibsorbs  the  rain,  and  ka\  cs  tlie 
surface  dry  and  iigrcealle  under  foot.  One  end  of 
it,  however,  is  a  good  deal  disfigured  by  ilic  ncglec  te  l 
remains  of  a  bowling  green,  Avlii<  h  was  ibrme  ly  one 
of  its  princip;  1  ornaments  ;  for  till  wi  .hin  liie  last  twen- 
ty years,  the  green,  and  its  venerable  yewlied.<;e,  were 
kept  in  excellent  order.  Nor  is  the  street  as  yet  much 
adorned,  or  the  place  much  benefited,  by  a  new  market- 
house,  which  has  been  left  unfinished ;  but  it  may  be 
hoped  will  not  be  ultimately  neglected,  and  sufl'ered 
to  go  to  ruin.  Tliis  however  is  too  often  the  case  in 
country  towns,  especially  in  Scotland  ;  wliere  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  public  buildings,  not  always  excepting 
churches,  and  the  walls  of  church-yards,  to  be  erected, 
and  no  penoii  appointed  lo  take  care  of  than  !  Tlip  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  a  few  years  they  are  dilapidated,  or 
almost  demolished  by  school-boys  and  idle  apprentices. 
The  cheap  and  easy  remedy  M  ould  be  to  build  an  ad- 
joining cottrge,  as  is  often,  or  perhaps  generally  done  in 
England,  and  to  allow  a  poor  family  to  inh.abit  it,  on 
condition  of  their  cleaning  and  preserving  the  prin- 
cipal building.  'I'hirdltj  ;  Instead  of  orie,  there  are 
ih>eemn6  in  MofTat;  the  large  one,  which  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  displease  our  author,  and  two  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  beside  the  large  one.,  in  which  I  now  write,  and 
which  is  at  present  let  as  a  lodging  house.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  jilease  some  travelle  rs,  especially  such 
critical  and  fastidious  ones  as  our  author.  Hut  we  may 
menticon,  that  in  December  iSKi,  tlie  Austri;:n  Princes 
and  their  suites,  who  were  then  making  a  tour  of  tliC 
kingdom,  dined,  .'^lept,  and  breakfasted  in  the  King's 
Arms  here,  (wliich  our  author  regards  as  a  "  very  or- 
dinary make-shift,  ")  and  expressed  great  .'satisfaction 
with  their  entertainment  ;  and  that,  on  the  8th  and  {)th 
of  January  1817,  the  Grand  Duke  Nichd  s  of  Hussia 
and  his  attendants,  honoured  the  same  inn  with  their 
presence  ;  and  were  so  much  pleased  Avith  the  house 
and  its  landlord,  Mr.  Robinson,  from  England,  that 

Baron 
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Baron  Nicolay,  who  seemed  to  make  all  the  payments, 
pvesenteil  him  with  doulile  the  araiUint  oF  his  bill  ;  ob- 
serving-, th.at  It  was  the  only  inn,  in  any  small  town,  in 
which  thev  bad  all  been  accumniodated  with  beds.  The 
author  acknowledges  that  it  is  "  a  good  house."  He 
miirht  have  called  it  the  best  built  house  of  the  kind, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  in  any  small  town  between 
Olasiiow  and  London.  Its  front,  hke  that  of  Lord 
Hopt'toun's  house,  and  some  others  in  this  place,  is 
composed  of  the  hardest  blue  granite,  or  whin-!?tone, 
laid  in  regular  courses,  and  is  very  generally  admired. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  nothing  short  of  the  perseve- 
rance (;f  Aberdeen  men,  could  bring  the  gran.'ts,  of 
which  that  city  is  built,  to  any  regular  shape.  What 
would  he  have  said  of  the  Moffat  granite,  which  is  by 
many  degices  harder  ? 

'I'he  gentleman  takes  no  notice  of  the  mineral  waters 
here  ;  and  indeed  appears  to  have  been  in  too  great 
haste  to  take  proj^er  notice  of  any  thing.  By  his  own 
account,  he  travelled  fifty  miles  on  the  day  when  he 
passed  through  Moffat.  'Ihis  rate  of  travelling,  leisure- 
ly as  it  is,  leaves  too  little  time  lor  inquiry,  and  for 
the  accurate  observation  of  the  objects,  especially  of 
the  towns,  their  adjacent  villas,  and  the  agriculture, 
to  be  met  with  on  the  road. 

In  my  view,  however,  it  is  no  small  compensation 
for  much  negligent  and  slovenly  description,  that  he 
has  taken  notice,  tliough  it  cannot  always  be  called 
proper  notic  e,  of  that  exposure  of  tlie  cgcsta  laimana 
(the  subject-matter  need  not  be  mentioned  in  plain 
English)  which  is  but  too  common  in  the  North. 
But  if,  instead  of  suffering  his  imagination  to  conjure 
uj)  fdthy,  octagonal  temjjles  of  Cloacina,  where  none 
such  exist,  or  I  may  say  ever  existed,  he  had  fairly 
and  soberly  stated  the  fact,  lie  would  have  owned, 
that  Moffat,  as  well  as  the  handsome  and  finely  situ- 
ated county  town  of  Dumfries,  are  more  free  from  the 
nuisance  alluded  to,  than  almost  any  two  towns  in 
Scotland,  or  tJie  north  of  England,  or  indeed  any 

where 
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where  else ;  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  scarcely  er- 
ceptecl,  A  little  farther /^nr  observation  would  prob- 
ably have  suggested  one  cause  of  that  nuisance,  name- 
ly, that  in  the  first  formation  of  many  Scottish  towns, 
the  houses,  probably  to  facilitate  defense  in  former 
unhappy  times,  were  too  closely  crowded  together. 
Dumfries,  for  example,  appears  to  be  about  twice 
as  populous  as  the  neat  and  clean  town  of  Northamp- 
ton*, but  I  should  think,  occupies  not  half  the  ground. 
The  old  town  of  Edinburgh  is  perhaps  the  most  crowd- 
ed city  in  Kurope  ;  and  in  all  countries,  the  provin- 
cial towns  imitate  the  capitals,  even  v»here  the  situa- 
tions are,  in  most  respects,  diRerent.  In  old  Edinburgh, 
owing  to  the  abruptness  of  the  ground,  and  the  pre- 
vailing desire  to  be  near  the  castle,  the  buildings, 
though  raised  to  a  very  inconvenient  height,  and  in- 
habited by  at  least  one  family  in  every  "flat"  or  story, 
have  not  a  square  foot  of  yard-room  ;  nor,  if  they  had 
yards,  could  so  many  families  make  any  proper  use 
of  them.  And,  if  we  add  that  the  water,  never  too  a- 
bundant,  and  sometimes  scarce,  is  to  be  brought  from 
wells  supplied  by  pipes,  distributed  over  the  town,  and 
carried  up  five,  six,  seven,  or  more  pairs  of  (stone) 
stairs,  no  one  will  wonder  at  consequences,  which  all 
the  exertions  of  the  inliabitants,  aided  and  directed  by 
a  vigilant  and  enlightened  police,  cannot  altogether 
prevent.  Poor  people,  so  circumstanced,  cannot  be 
cleanly.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
some  parts  of  old  Edinburgh,  could  be  exchanged  for 
a  colony  of  the  most  cleanly  Dutch  people,  these  last 
would  find  it  impossible  to  practise  their  former  com- 
mendable habits.  Even  London,  clean  as  in  general 
it  is,  hath  its  St.  Giles's,  Wapping,  Spital  Fields,  &c. 

whicli 


•  Compare  tVie  Slatisticiil  Acco\int  of  Scotland,  article  /)!/m_/rJM, 
with  Dr.  Price's  Annuities.  I  have  not  eillior  <if  tliose  works  at 
hand  ;  but  I  think  thut  the  population  of  Dunifrieji  is  Mated  at  about 
10,000,  aad  that  of  Northampton  at  about  5000. 
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"which  are  disgraced  by  many  a  narrow,  dirty,  ill 
paved  and  lighted  street  and  alley.  The  poor  inhabi- 
tants, though  they  labour  not  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages which  we  have  mentioned,  have  not  time, 
nor  strength  and  spirits,  (I  mean  ariimal,  not  ardent 
spirits)  to  keep  their  streets  and  lanes  in  order,  nor 
money  to  pay  for  having  it  properly  done. 

These  remarks  are  not  meant  as  an  apology,  but  as 
a  fair  statement  of  facts,  whicli  ought  to  accompany 
every  accusation.  Our  author,  tho.ugh  he  has  very 
shamefully  failed  in  his  attack  on  MofTat,  is  but  too 
correct,  on  this  disgusting  subject,  in  speaking  of  some 
other  towns  in  Scotland  ;  and' which,  of  course,  I  must 
leave  to  defend  themselves  against  his  censure.  But 
when  censure  is  really  merited,  it  ouglit  not  to  be 
spared ;  provided  that  no  extenuating  circumstance 
be  omitted  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  stated.  And, 
on  the  whole,  as  the  author's  infirmity  appears  to  par- 
take more  of  the  nature  of  precipitation  than  of  de- 
liberate and  malicious  falsehood,  I  am  inclined  to  let 
him  o\\  with  the  foregoing  moderate  castigation.  Cer- 
tainly every  liberal  and  enlightened  man  in  this  part 
of  the  island,  is  thankful  to  his  countrymen  for  tak- 
ing notice,  in  a  mannerly  way,  of  any  wrong  things 
they  may  observe  in  Scotland.  For  my  own  part,  I 
hope  that  sensible,  well  informed  English  travellers  will 
never  discontinue  their  remarks  on  this  country,  even 
if  they  should  be  occasionally  pointed  with  saroasm,  till 
nothing,  in  its  nature  corrigible,  remains  to  l)e  cor- 
rected. To  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  honest  Dr.  Johnson, 
respecting  the  denudation  of  Scotland,  our  country 
probably  owes  whole  forests  of  thriving  trees. 

The  Scots,  conscious  of  their  own  faults,  are  not  so 
apt  to  indulge  in  sarcasm  as  some  other  nations.  But 
their  silent  example  has  not  been  lost  on  their  discern- 
ing and  sensible  neighbours.  It  has  helped  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  monstrous  evils  of  their  poor-laws, 
which,  "had  they  prevailed  in  Hell,  would  have  over- 
thrown 
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tlirnwn  the  kinf^dom  of  Beelzebub*."  The  unspeak- 
al)!e  advantages  of  n.jtion.'il  education  were  also  l  e- 
cominended  In'  the  exam])le  of  the  Scots  ;  not  to  men- 
tion certain  other  public  concerns,  both  civil  ai  d  ec- 
clesiastical, Avhich  they  have  al  ays  mr.njigcd  better 
than  the  I'.nglish,  I'ach  nation  is  happily  rjui  lif  ed  to 
improve  and  benefit  t!ie  other  ;  antl,  from  what  we  have 
already  seen,  it  may  be  hoped,  ll.at  their  mutual  action 
and  re-action,  will  nt  hist  wear  ort'all  a-])ei  ities,  i\ud  ren- 
der both  as  perfect,  or  rather  as  free  from  gross  de- 
fects, as  human  frailty  will  permit. 

Editor. 

Mojfat,  \lth  June  1820. 


•  Sir  .To'  n  Dnvies,  Q'lcen  Kliziiliolli's  Attorney-General  for  lie- 
land,  HSfd  tliis  strong'  language,  when  siicbLing-  of  AOine  barbaru»9 
old  custom*. 
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